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MODERN HISTORY 


ARL BECKER has interpreted 
the course of Modern History out of kis en- 
cyclopedic knowledge of its social, political, 
and industrial origins and of its present day 
manifestations ; furthermore, he has brought this 
history within the understanding and within the 


range of the vital interests of the high school 
student. 


Professor Becker makes leading persons 
of the past live, act, and be in your very 
presence. He fairly embosses on the page the 
figures of the common people of each impor- 
tant period; he shows their fears, their hopes, 
their progress. 


This is no book to judge by hearsay: secure 
your own copy. 
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AND COMPANY 


New York 


Newark Boston 


Chicago San Francisco 


I have been delighted 


with The Problem and Practice Arithmetics. 


in subject matter. 
Maysville, Ky. 


promctes good listeners as well as good thinkers. 
Nerthwest School, Hartford, Conn. 


berland, a number primer for the second grade. 
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Some 
Guiding Principles 


in 
Teaching 
Spelling 


This is the title of an interesting folder 
discussing an important set of princi- 
ples in teaching spelling. These prin- 
ciples, based on the new psychology ot 
learning, need to be more widely ap- 
plied so that spelling may keep pace 
with changed practices in education. 
May we send you this free booklet? 
It is suggestive to everyone concerned 
with the teaching of spelling. 


[) Please send me the booklet 
Some Guiding Principles in Teaching Spelliny 


as 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Home Office: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


They are excellent. 
are clear; there is an abundance of material; the problems are varied and up-to-date 
MISS FLORENCE WILSON, Principal, Center Graded School, 


The children enjoy Walks and Talks in Numberland. The beautifully colored illus- 
trations appeal to them and promote their interest in the content of the page. My 
second-graders especially enjoy reading the problems to the group. 
MISS ELIZABETH M. DEAN, 


We began to use The Preblem and Practice Arithmetics last October. 
are well pleased with the books, and all feel that splendid progress has been made. 
In my opinion, these books are an outstanding series of arithmetics. 
that the teaching of the subject will be much improved through their use. 
McINTIRE, Superintendent of Schools, Audubon, lowa. 


Available in a three-book series and a six-book series, with Walks and Talks in Num- 


Smith - Luse - Morss—THE PROBLEM 
AND PRACTICE ARITHMETICS 


The explanations 


This procedure 


The teachers 


We believe 
M. M. 
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of the City 


hat all 
7) 
By BEATRICE HUNTER CAHILL, M. A. I Hl | that allows a ik 
SPECIAL |. 
JOHN M. BREWER of Harvard University says: Odds u| | DISCOUNT 
to 
“Pupil Guidance should be especially inter- EDUCATORS | ! 
esting to parents and citizens generally who 
ought continually to ask searching questions : 


1. 
yaluable also for all students of education, f 

teachers, counselors, principals and super- A Room with a Bath 


intendents, and should be useful for classes 


For One from $2.50 } | 
in teachers’ colleges and university depart- ; i 
ments of education in such subjects as edu- For Two from... $4.00 
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. . + 
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San Diego High School and 
Official Organ of The National Federation of MRS. MAE WALLING CORWIN 


Modern Foreign Language Teachers. Covers Phineas Banning Jr.-Sr. High School, Los Angeles 
methods, materials, publications, re- | 


search, textbooks in this field. 7th of Living—Hygiene 
450 Pages rice $1.68 
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(Canada, $2.20; other foreign countries, 
$2.25) payable in advance. 9th Grade—Science of Discovery & Invention— 


Physical Science 750 Pages Price $1.80 . 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


FORESMAN’S MANUAL FOR FIRST.GRADE. 
MUSIC 


Price, $0.96 


HE Foresman Books of Songs have now been enriched by 
the publication of the Manual for First-Grade Music, which 
is to be used by the teacher in the first grade as a rote song- 
book for the beginning pupil. It contains a discussion of 
methods with much useful information and many suggestions. 


There has never been a book for teaching music in the 
first grade which presented such genuinely beautiful songs. 
They are drawn from a wide range of folk-songs. 


FORESMAN’S THE HIGH ROAD OF SONG 


204 pages. Price, $0.68 


HE problem of teaching singing in one-room rural and 

ungraded schools is delightfully solved by this new book. 
Its plan is new, simple, and practical. Its material is of the 
same high quality that characterizes the Foresman Books of 
Songs — melodies from the great composers, irresistible and 
enduring folk-songs. The careful grading of the material, the 
abundance of rote singing, the easy and natural training in 
sight-reading will appeal to all teachers. The two-part, three- 
part and four-part songs in The High Road of Song can all 
be sung in unison. — 


FROST’S CHILDREN’S SONGS FOR 
EVERYDAY 


Illustrated — Price, $0.72 


HESE modern songs for children in the second, third, and 

fourth grades are attractively illustrated in colors. The sub- 
jects of the verse appeal to children and are closely linked with 
their school activities, play and games, outside interests, etc. 
There are songs for special days — Columbus Day, Halloween, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s Day, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Easter, May Day, Arbor Day, Flag Day, 
etc. The songs are varied in character, can be sung with ease, 
and have simple accompaniments. 
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The Community Problem 
HE bootlegger is not the crime problem, nor 
T is liquor the prohibition problem. 

Education is the only problem. 

It is in me sense a question of the education 
of the individual child. It is in no sense a ques- 
tion of what is taught, or how or when it is 
taught. 

It is purely a question of the education of the 
community, of everyone in the community. 

No individual education can safeguard anyone 
if he is exposed to a temptation that is specially 
adapted to his physical, emotional, social, economic 
and temperamental condition in his weak spot, 
when that weakness is exposed and the tempter 


is an artist in the art of presenting that tempta- 
tion, 


Human nature has its pests and disease germs 
as definite and dangerous as has nature. 

Science is dealing with the evils of nature, and 
we must learn how to cope with the evils. 

No child can be conceived wisely unless the 
father and mother are wisely educated, and from 
that minute until that spark of life goes into the 


life beyond at whatever age, there is always some 
human influence that demands that that special 
being should know what to do or what not to do, 


when or when not to do it, how or how not to 
do it. 


The Science of Education 
T IS OF the utmost importance that the new 
|| education born with the new civilization should 
be worthy the name of science. Unfortunately, 
the term “psychology” has lost the prestige it 
was supposed to have. ‘The creation of education 


that is emerging from the wreckage of civiliza-. 


tion that did not meet the demands of these dis- 
astrous times must be genuinely scientific. There 
must be no toying with any theories such as were 
easily labeled “ psychology.” 

Science has been ennobled in these years; science 
is revealing wonderful discoveries almost daily. 

Education must rise to a scientific level when- 
ever it assumes to represent the civilization born 
out of the birth-throes of the civic, social, and 


economic agony of these years. 
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Socially Constructive Behavior 
HE primary objective of all phases of the 
a educational process is socially constructive 
behavior according to the State Department of 
Education of Connecticut, as explained by Dr. E. 

W. Butterfield, the Commissioner of Education. 

This is an effective statement of the present 
emphasis upon community education which is 
brought to the forefront by the Connecticut State 
Board of Education in assuming responsibility for 
the support and management of the Bureau of 
Character Education Research for five years with 
Mrs. Ruth White Colton as director. 

“Character education is a community project.” 
This is Connecticut’s social recognition. It places 
New England definitely ahead of all other sections 
in stabilizing civic conditions. 

This unifies the church, the school, and business 
interests in their activities for the betterment of 
everybody in every way from parental influences to 
preparation for the life hereafter. 

Tolerance is thus championed as a New England 
ideal which alone can restore peace and pros- 
perity. 


Dr. Castrueclo of Italy 


7 R. GIUSEPPE CASTRUECLO, _Italian 
Consul and. head of the “ Order of the 
Crown” of Italy, is making an interesting study 
of the schools of the United States. It was a rare 
privilege to be associated with him in the study 
of Chicago schools in early October. 

We were present at the banquet at which Dr. 
Castrueclo created Dr. William J. Bogan, superin- 
tendent ot Chicago, a commander of the “ Order 
of the Crown of Italy,” for pfonioting the study of 
Italian language and founding charitable agencies 
to do’special work among Italian children. 


Tree Planting in 1932 
UNIOR Garden Clubs of America; Des 
Moines, are sponsoring the promotion of a 
Tree Pianting School Crusade as a vital feature 

of the George Washington Bicentenary. 

The plans are of interest to boys and girls, and 
are adapted to be of real service to a school, and 
of permanent value to a community, a state, and a 
section of the country. 

Tt will be unpardonable for any school to allow 
the spring to pass without the boys and girls 
being intelligently enlisted through active member- 
ship in this Tree Planting Organization. 

Have some member of the class write to 
E. N. Hopkins, Des Moines, Iowa, for blanks 
and literature on the tree-planting campaign. 

No- superintendent, principal, or teacher should 
do this. Pupils will be glad to do it. 

- No one should do anything that boys and girls 
will be glad to do. 

- They should form a habit of enclosing a two- 
cent stamp whenever they ask for anything. 
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City Illiteracy 

HERE. are ninety-three American cities 

more than 100,000 population. Seyens, 
these have a literacy record above jh 
of the United States, or an illiteracy percentage 
lower than that of the United States. | 

Peoria, Illinois, and Long Beach, Californiy 
have the lowest percentage of illiterates, one-y,)j 
of one per cent. 

The highest per cent. is a New England city 0; 
134,000, which has 11.9 per cent. of its people 
illiterate. 


ot 


The Spirit of Sacramento 
NDER the leadership of Charles C. Huches 
and the Board of Education Sacramenty 
voted, four to one, a bond issue for three ney 
up-to-the-minute junior high school plants. 

No sign of hopelessness in California. The 
capital city sets the pace for the state that ha 
monopolized the Federal official 
education. Congratulations! 


leadership in 


The Lytle Method 
RESIDENT W. VERNON LYTLE oi 
P Defiance College of Ohio is facing the 
elimination of student troubles in an_ interesting 
way. He expects to avoid all student strikes and 
scandals by ‘aboratory treatment of misbehavior. 
It is a sort of infantile paralysis prevention 
scheme. The early detection of the symptoms of 
the social weakness is emphasized and students are 
promptly advised how to walk like other people 
through life. It avoids the use of professional 
terminclogy which has lost caste in good scientilic 
society. 


A Remarkable Achievement 
ITY school achievements are among. tic 
wonders of the present age, and Spring 
field, Massachusetts, is at the forefront in demon- 
strations of efficiency as represented by the attair- 
ments of children. 

The Year Book of the Washington School, Sa" 
E. Chase, principal, is by far the most remarkable 
publication of the work of a school that we have 
seen. 

Eight pages, six by ten inches, are devoted 1 
“Letters We Have Written.” Other sections at 
devoted to: Books We Have Read, Trips We Have 
Taken, Clubs We Have Formed, Magazines \\¢ 
Have Published, Posters and Pictures We Hav 
Drawn, News Bulletins We Have Issued, ret 
We Have Studied, Stories We Have \\ritte" 
Plays We Have Produced, Rhymes We Hat 
Made, Diaries We Have Kept; Summaries, kep0"' 
and Riddles We Have Written; Floor Talks \\' 
Have Given. 
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Wages in Industry 

AGES are staying up better than they ever 
did before in a period of generally 
falling prices and low demand for labor. Whether 
it might not be better to shorten the hours of 
labor and keep more people employed even at 
smaller average wages per week, is a question 
which may be considered by our industrialists at 
some later time. The thing that is most encour- 
aging now, is the fact that business men are mani- 
festing a great reluctance to cut the incomes of 
their workers. Of the concerns reporting to the 
Federal Department of Labor, only 12 to 15 per 
cent. have reduced the wages of their employees. 
In 1921, wage reductions were applied by 92 per 

cent of American firms, official estimates show. 

There is a vast difference between 15 per cent. 
and 92 per cent. Something must have occurred 
to make that difference. What can it have been? 

Well—public opinion has somehow been edu- 
cated up to the fact that wage-earners are also 
consumers, and that a decline in incomes causes, 
or is likely to cause, a decline in the scale of 
living. 

Whiting Williams, a close observer of industrial 
conditions, has discovered the existence of a new 
feeling about employers, among the laboring class. 
Crowds at factory gates, clamoring for jobs, have 
been very much smaller in recent months than 
they were at the corresponding period ten years 
ago. The explanation is—that those who have 
been dropped from factory rolls are confident they 
will be called back the moment there is need for 
their services. In other words, a sense of responsi- 
bility is believed to have been developed in em- 
ployvers—responsibility to provide employment to 
those who have heretofore been members of the 
company’s organization. 

It matters not so much how the more human and 
humane relationship between workers and _ bosses 
has come about. The phenomenon is evidently 
real, and it is encouraging for the future. 


“They Shall Not Pass’’ 


O STAMP a boy or a girl as a failure is a 
T terrific responsibility. Teachers have been 
doing it all these years because custom condoned 
it. Consequences were not considered, except the 
single consequence of relieving the school of 
pupils who were likely to be a drag. 

Think of the crimes that have been committed 
by instructors in the utterly unscientific and unjust 
tests which were applied—tests which did not 
Separate the able from the unable or the attainers 
from the non-attainers, but merely drew an arbi- 
trary line of demarkation. 


Tests and passing marks may be slow in 
reaching the discard, for they have had a long 
tradition, and it is not easy to see precisely what 
should take their place. But certainly the hour 
has come to avoid the old glib manner of flunking 
by percentages which every teacher knows are 
part!y guesswork. 

More understanding of the pupil and his diffi- 
culties; more allowance for abilities that are low 
in some respects and high in others; more check- 
ing of marks with common sense and careful 
weighing- of each pupil’s performance—these are 
even now possible under almost all conditions. 

The business of teachers is not to discourage and 
condemn but to inspire and help. Nothing could 
be more pernicious than the assumption that every 
class must contain a certain number of failures. 


Exchange of Scholars 


HE promotion of good will and_ better 

understanding among nations is the worthy 

object of the present interchange of professors 

and students among the colleges of various coun- 
tries. 

Results are largely intangible, of course. But 
the visiting student or professor, if no one else, 
gains a fresh viewpoint which he carries back to 
his own land. 

Se far as actual teaching by the exchange pro- 
fessors is concerned, its effectiveness is open to 
question. Frequently the same subject could have 
been better taught by the person who has gone 
abroad to do an equally poor job in the foreign 
university. There are exceptions to any such rule, 
if it be a rule. But the exchange idea may well 
be taken at its true value, namely as a friendly 
gesture in world relationships, and not as any 
very large contribution to student enlightenment. 

The best teaching is seldom to be expected from 
persons brought up with a wholly alien background. 
And that explains not only why the visiting pro- 
fessor fails to put his instruction across, but like- 
wise why the visiting student fails to gain all that 
he may have hoped for. Where the visitor brings 
a different language, a still further impediment to 
teaching and learning is created. 

And yet—-when the worst is said that can be 
said—the scholarly exchange is aimed at a most 
desirable purpose and whatever it does accom- 
plish is of manifold service to a war-torn world. 


Associate Editor. 
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Nature Points the Way 


By MARIETTA JOHNSON 


Director, School of Organic Education, Fairhope, Alabama 


VW) HE School of Organic Education, at Fair- 
hope, Alabama, was opened in a little 
a cottage in the fall of 1907. Six children 
came the first day. 

The school has now a campus of ten acres and 
ten buildings. All grades are represented from 
kindergarten to college, and a teachers’ training 
class is conducted. 

Many years ago I was a teacher in the State 
Normal Schools of Minnesota. One day my super- 
intendent thrust a book into my hand, saying: 
“Unless education takes this direction, there is 
no incentive for a young man to enter the profes- 
sion.” This book was “The Development of the 
Child.” I soon realized that nearly everything 
I had been doing with enthusiasm was a violation 
of the order of the development of the nervous 
system, and while the children apparently did 
do well and I enjoyed the thrills and pride of 
success, I felt that I was more of a child destroyer 
than a child developer. I began reading every- 
thing I could find on this subject. 

In the summer of 1907 a gentleman in Fairhope 
asked me to open a kindergarten, saying that he 
would contribute twenty-five dollars a month for a 
free school. I rented a cottage for fifteen dollars 
a month and had ten dollars left for salary and 
supplies. The school has been free to the children 
of the vicinity throughout the years. I have been 
obliged to solicit funds as well as to conduct the 
school. My experiences as a beggar would fill 
volumes! We have never been sure, at the opening 
of the school in September, that the teachers would 
be paid for the entire year. A boarding depart- 
ment contributes substantially to the support of 
the work, and day pupils coming from a distance 
pay a nominal tuition. 
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"Tuer are several reasons for keeping the schoo! 
free. I was a public school teacher and could not 
endure the thought of a financial relation between 
pupil and teacher, and the desire to try out the 
idea was so pressing that I should have been glad 
to pay children for attending! When results be- 
came apparent, I felt that a tuition fee would per- 
haps exclude those who needed it most! The 
school began as an experiment, but has developed 
into a demonstration. 

If education is life itself and not merely a 
preparation for life, it follows that the school 
program must be life-giving to the body—to the 
mind—and to the emotions. Every schoolroom 
should be a health centre. The program must 
really be good for the body. The little child must 
not be subjected to severe forms of specialized 
activity and must never be accelerated. Such work 
tends to interfere with the normal development 0! 
the nervous system. Therefore, the formal work 
of reading, writing, spelling and number must be 
postponed until at least eight years of age. | 
would be better to postpone the formal work unt! 
ten, but we have compromised to meet the objec 
tions of parents. 

The school program must also be fine for th 
mental life. The interests of childhood are studied 
and activities are provided which stimulate ment 
activity and give mental satisfactions. But all chil 
dren are interested first in things of sense. Ther 
fore, a large part of the program for the yours 
child must consist in all sorts of creative activity— 
dancing, music, sports and work in crafts and 
woodworking. All children are interested " 
nature. The effort should be not so much 
teach facts as to afford an experience and & 
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yelop the attitude of observation and inquiry. 

The school program must be good for the spirit; 
that is, the emotional life. The most important 
condition of growth is unself-consciousness. There- 
fore, no grading, marking, or promoting could be 
allowed. The children are grouped according to 
their chronological age to prevent self-conscious- 
ness. Groups must be kept small enough to per- 
mit individual attention. No child may grow 
nervous, or round-shouldered, or self-conscious, nor 
acquire an inferiority complex in becoming edu- 
cated. No child may ever know failure! Con- 
sciousness Of failure tends to destroy that unity 
of being which is so necessary to normal growth. 

A child may enter our kindergarten at four 
years of age and go straight through to college, 
without ever being told that he must learn some- 
thing, or do something, in order to “pass.” He 
may do certain things and he may need to learn 
certain things, be- 5 
cause they are neces- 
sary to the experi- 
ence, but every child 
“passes” if he does 
the best he can, re- 
gardless of external 
standards. The pro- 
gram then for chil- 
dren under eight 
years of age is sing- 
ing and dancing or 
rhythmic work, 
nature, handwork, 
dramatics, free play, 
stories, and if possi- 
ble some time given 
to the use of some other language than their own 
and some experience in fundamental conceptions of 
number without the use of figures. 

At eight years of age the formal work of learn- 
ing to read, write and spell is begun. Every child 
does as much as he can do comfortably and 
profitably. No external standard is established. 
Usually the children take great pleasure in the for- 
mal work, acquiring these arts in less time and 
without strain. The informal activities of music, 
dancing, nature, handwork and play still form the 
main part of the daily program. 


Tue children move automatically from one age 
stoup to another, the work changing as the child 
develops. At twelve or thirteen years of age they 
begin more formal work in mathematics, history, 
literature, science—continuing to emphasize the 
Music, dancing, handwork, dramatics and play. 

No lessons are assigned below the high school. 
Learning should be a joy, not a task. All pro- 
jects should be the normal expression of interest 
and should be undertaken for the joy of the 


“xperience. The reward of all study or work is 
in the doing! 
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When the children are fully fourteen years of 
age, or older, they enter the high school because 
they have been prepared by nature and not by 
instruction. They are no longer children and are 
now ready for the processes of youth. In the high 
school four years are given to the serious study 
of science, history, literature, mathematics, and 
languages. Throughout the high school course 
every effort is made to secure the hearty co- 
operation of the students. They now understand 
the value of fine standards of work, but even here, 
if a student is making his best effort—he cannot 
fail. 

Lessons are assigned in the high school and home 
work is required. Trifling and indifference are 
problems of discipline here as in any other school. 
Throughout the entire process, in the matter of dis- 
cipline the children must conform. The child is 
unformed, undeveloped. He must be guided and 
controlled, but this 
guidance and control 
must be for his good 
and not merely for 
the convenience of 
adults. 

The finest disci- 
pline is impersonal, 
and is secured 
through interest. 
Yielding of one’s per- 
sonal desire or whim 
to the law inherent 
in the situation, or in 
the miaterial, is a 
most valuable experi- 
ence in_ character 
forming, and to secure co-operation instead 
of compulsion is the aim of the teacher. Work in 
the crafts and the shop is often stimulated by some 
project in the classroom. 

We believe that the folk dance is more per- 
fectly adapted to the schoolroom process than any 
other form of dancing. It is social, it is objective 
instead of subjective, it preserves unself-conscious- 
ness, and develops a poised and beautiful body. 
The one all-inclusive art is the art of human rela- 
tions. We, therefore, provide for the fullest ex- 
perience in work that is inherently social and make 
an effort to conduct all studies in a social atmos- 
phere. Singing and folk dancing, arts and crafts, 
woodworking, dramatics and sports are provided 
throughout the entire school process. 

The school has been in progress twenty-four 
years. The graduates of the high school have 
entered many colleges and have done well. One 
college president said that the students from this 
school were noticeable for their keenness of inter- 
est, sincerity and loyalty, and that few students 
were able to use their native endowment to such 
high advantage; also that the school had preserved 
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the freshness of intellectual attack. Other college 
professors have said that students from our school 
were among the finest exainples of American young 
manhood and womanhood, and that they would be 
glad to have other such students. Some students 
have received highest recognition for scholarship, 
for initiative, for dependability, and for general 
fine human qualities. 
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garten and extending through to the A.B. degree j, 


very much needed in education. A strong teacher: 
training centre should be developed in connectioy 
with this experiment. Teachers should be traing, 
to study the development of the child and proyiq,. 
an environment which meets the needs of growth, 
regardless of external standards. interp,) 


standard must emerge; that is, the standard 


C should be protécted from wundesir- 
able conditions, as well as given those that are 
wholesome. The school feels that it has a right 
to claim that no child ever becomes nearsighted 
here ; that no child ever becomes round-shouldered ; 
or anemic; or develops an inferiority complex; or 
is tempted to cheat. We believe that the funda- 
mental of character is sincerity and when children 
work from a false motive to pass, to escape punish- 
ment, or to receive a reward, fundamental insin- 
cerity is experienced, which is not only inimical to 
character, but also impairs the nervous system and 
tends to destroy the integrity of the intellect. 

We believe that children should live their lives 
straight out. In the measure that the school pro- 
gram provides activities and exercises which tend 
to bring about a sound, accomplished, beautiful 
body; an intelligent, sympathetic mind, and a 
sweet, sincere spirit—it is educational. In the 
measure that it does not do this, it is not educa- 
tional, however informational it may be. 

A unit experiment, beginning with the kinder- 


be one that the school must meet, not impose. 
This means providing an environment which minis- 
ters to the natural development of the ner 

system, which secures the strongest, best use of 


the intellect, and which preserves the sincerity and 
unself-consciousness of the emotional life. \\ hen 
this is done sound scholarship is secured and the 
most desirable attainment and achievement are 
assured. 


Education is the one conscious agent of a better 
world. There should be no requirements for 
entrance into any institution. The school owes the 
young guidance and control, instruction, associa- 
tion and inspiration throughout the years of 
growth until about twenty-two or twenty-three 
years of age. 

Not “what do you know,”—but “what do you 
need ” should be the question, and the nature of 
the growing child indicates the answer. 

After working out these principles for twenty- 
four years, we believe the effort is fully justified 
by results. 


When My Ship Comes In 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


When my ship comes home! When my ship comes home! 
But shall I wait on shore 
And dream of when my ship comes home— 
White sail and flashing oar? 
I’m going to steer it home myself, 
Not wait on land without it: 
For no one’s ship comes drifting in 
Who only dreams about it! 


When my ship comes home! When my ship comes home! 
Myself I'll fill the hold— 

T’ll know that when my ship comes home 
With white sails flashing bold, 

’Twill bring the things I wish. Our flag 
To ocean winds we'll fling it! 


For each one’s ship comes home at last 
If he helps Fate to bring it! 
—Philadelphia School Journal. 
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Character Is Not Mere Goodness 


By JOHN LUND, Superintendent 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


‘We need more and more to see the child whole and 7 
appreciate that every contact, every experience and 
every environmental factor has its important bearing. 
The problem becomes not a school problem alone but 
ramifies throughout the community.” y 


7)( NHE problem of character education is the 


greatest single challenge to American 


education today. Educators and welfare 
workers are concerning themselves with it as never 
before. Programs, plans, and projects are being 
promoted in great number and in great variety. 
(he challenge has been accepted and American 
education is responding with its traditional intensity 
and effectiveness. 

lwo years ago a bureau of character education 


1 


research, financed by a private foundation, was 
given desk room in the office of the Connecticut 
State Department of Education. Two years later, 
in November, 1930, character education research 
was established as a regular activity.of the Con- 
necticut State Board of Education with a five- 
year lease of life. During that probationary period 
of two years this research bureau with help and 
inspiration from the Institute of Human Relations 
at Yale University had launched a program involv- 
ing two phases of activity. Extensively, the plan 
involved a state-wide teacher-training program in 
the techniques and philosophy of character educa- 
tion and an educational campaign to awaken general 
community interest in the problem. Intensively 
the effort was made to work out an experimental 
program in a single community. Because of our 
interest and eagerness to co-operate, that effort was 
made in Norwalk. 

Out of our activity thus far have emerged cer- 
tain fundamental considerations and concepts. 

First, may we look at character, the objective? 
If our results in character training thus far have 
been meagre; if our results have been largely 
accidental and incidental, as I believe they have 
been, it has been due to a lack of understanding of 
and agreement upon the elements involved in the 
term “character.” It has meant too many things 
{0 too many people. After all, an incomplete view 
of character will result in an incomplete concep- 
tion of the problem of character education. The 
first necessity, then, in promoting a program in 
character education is to put new and valid mean- 
ing into the term “ character.” 

I believe we are beginning to appreciate that 
character and goodness are not synonymous terms. 


We are getting away from the lazy assumption that 


goodness consists of obedience to the “thou shalt 
nots” of some given code. ‘The internal fixture 
notion of character as the sum of certain rigid 


virtues or qualities is giving way to a growing 


appreciation of the fact that character means 
bringing virtue into relationship with the major 
movements of life. Goodness, as such, can easily 
be practiced without any relationship to the common 
good. From this point, for the sake of brevity, | 
take a long step to arrive at what seems to me 
a valid definition of the true index of character as 
far as it can be defined in a sentence. I would 
submit as an index of character, action, not static 
virtue, but action, thought-controlled in relation to 
principle for social unity and progress. 

Having arrived tentatively, at least, at a defini- 
tion of the term character, the next step in the 
promotion of a character education program is to 
arrive at some conclusions as to how character is 
developed. Karl Menninger in his recent book, 
“The Human Mind,” suggests the process admir- 
ably in a short paragraph on the development of 
personality, a term he uses almost synonymously 
with our term character. He says: “ Whatever 
nucleus is inherited is soon acted upon by a great 
variety of powerful influences. There are the 
teaching, training and example of the parents and 
the reactions to brothers and sisters; there are 
climate, weather, the architecture of the home, the 
food, fashions; there is the influence of the’school, 
church, newspapers, playmates, society in general. 
Economic laws and social laws are brought to 
bear and modify behavior patterns. Then come the 
accidents of life, physical and mental, the illnesses, 
the wounds, the griefs, the disappointments, the 
shocks of ail kinds that come to all people. All of 
these things go to make up a personality.” 

It seems to me that we have suggested here 
the whole job of character education. To the ex- 
tent that the individual adjusts himself to the con- 
stantly changing situation with a minimum of con- 
flict and alse in some positive way successfully 
modifies and improves the situation, to that ex- 
tent, it-seems to me, the individual has achieved 
character. In short, we may judge character in 
terms of socially constructive behavior. 

It is this social conception of character which 
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I believe education must keep steadily before it as 
the goal of character education. Upon such a basis 
I believe we can erect a structure of education 
and evolve the well-considered program we now 
lack. 

It would seem clear, then, that education for 
character as a social responsibility cannot be dele- 
gated to the school and left there. Any effort to 
handle it solely as a job for the schools is fore- 
ordained to failure. Adequate provision for char- 
acter training involves social planning and _ social 
co-operation to an extent only vaguely appreciated 
and almost universally neglected. 

We need more and more to see the child whole 
and appreciate that every contact, every experience 
and every environmental factor has its important 
bearing. The problem immediately becomes not a 
school problem alone but ramifies throughout the 
community. Our approach, then, must be in rela- 
tion to every phase of community life in its widest 
sense. 


My suggestion in the promotion of a character 
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education program would be that the initiative j, 
the process of co-ordinating and bringing jn;, 
effective operation all of the agencies and factor; 
bearing on the process might well come from th, 
school. The school looms large as a strategi: 
centre from which this process may develop. The 
school should assume leadership in enlisting the 
co-operation and support of all contributing agen. 
cies. 

If the work we are undertaking in Connecticy; 
has any value, it lies in our recognition of the 
principle that fundamental character education cay 
be achieved only by raising the level of the whole 
environment in which the child is placed. The 
purpose of the intensive phase of our program has 
been to work out such a plan for character educa- 
tion in an entire community, that the community 
may be aided in solving some of its major social 
problems. In this way only can the general level 
of the character of its citizenry be raised. And 
that, after all, is the objective in any program of 
character education. 


Adjusting the College Student 


By GEORGE M. FRASER 
Chicago, Illinois 


“College personnel work” is not designed to eliminate 
failure in general. It is designed to eliminate failures 
which are due to causes which can be checked and 
which, when understood by the student, he will 


aid in checking.” 
66-—7- +7 CERTAINLY has the intelligence to 
make good, but he doesn’t seem to 
2: have any definite aim for the future; 
he doesn’t realize that in order to be successful— 
to possess rights to property or economic wealth— 
he must assume certain obligations.” 

This statement applies to the majority of col- 
lege graduates. They don’t seem to realize actuali- 
ties. They don’t see the relationship between 
things. Later on, in ten years or so, they begin 
to realize what success requifes. But by that time 
many will have become settled in fair jobs and 
will never get above the average. 

By what means can our present system of 
college training be modified to give the student 
a better insight into actualities? Would it be 
better to remove all regulations, including pre- 
scribed courses, that the student might have full 
control over his college career, or is there some 
department, such as the personnel department, 
within the college that can aid the student? 

In industry the function of the personnel de- 
partment is as an intermediary between the man- 
agement and the men, to keep the men as happy as 


possible, efficiency being dependent to a _ large 
extent on the mental attitude of the employee. 
The college personnel department should be an 
intermediary between the faculty and the student, 
to keep the student as contented and happy a: 
possible. In so doing it would be possible to show 
the student that to gain certain ends he must 
assume certain obligations. If this were implanted 
in the mind of the student in college he would 
have a much clearer concept of business relation- 
ships later on. 

There are three factors which go to make wu) 
success. The first is native intelligence, the second 
ability to utilize this intelligence, and the third 1s 
the will to utilize it. In every college group the 
factors are present in individuals in varying de 
gree. There are those who possess a high native 
intelligence, have the ability and the will to utilize 
this intelligence and ability. These people at 
decidedly the exception and they would be success 
ful regardless of conditions. 

There are many environmental matters that aris¢ 
to distract the student, that cause wunnecessaty 
worry and unhappiness. Housing conditions, lack 
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of congenial friends, difficulty in comprehension of 
studies, dislike of professors, family difficulties, 
conflicting ambitions, are but a few of the possible 
sources of inefficiency. For the most part these 
troubles can be minimized if the proper light can 
be thrown upon them, but if the student broods 
over them and does not have some one with whom 
to discuss matters, a state of mind not conducive 
to efficiency is created. If such a condition persists 
it may result in discouragement and failure of a 
student who has ability that should be utilized. 

That students would genérally go to an advisor 
for conference along these lines is not expected. 
Often they do not realize what the source of 
difficulty, is. The personnel man should regularly 
check the class records of the students. If their 
work is noticeably deficient a conference should be 
arranged in order to try to locate the trouble. 
Professors usually know in general how a student 
stands in his work, and to facilitate this plan, if 
they realized it was for the welfare of the student, 
would co-operate in submitting monthly reports on 
standings. To simplify mechanical details colored 
inks could be used, a color for each grade. This 
would materially speed the clerical work of the 
personnel department. 

A complete and detailed record should be on file 


of all grades made, of high school averages, 
courses preferred, and general family history. 


Comparison of the monthly records with the master 
record should be made, and discrepancies checked 
immediately. 

This plan is not designed to eliminate failure 
in general. It is designed to eliminate failures 
which are due to causes which can be checked, 
and which, when understood by the student, he 
will aid in checking. The plan has merit in that 
if by utilizing it even one per cent. of the unneces- 
sary failures are eliminated, to say nothing of 
decreasing unnecessary student mortality, it will be 
worth while. 

In some cases environmental difficulties will not 
Periodic interviews should 
be scheduled to check the attitude of the student. 
Often faculty action is misunderstood by the 
student body, resulting in general disharmony. 
When such is the case the personnel department 
should take action to explain as fully as possible 
the reason for the faculty action, and show the 
effect it will have on the individual student. Usually 
When such action is properly understood it is 
accepted without complaint. 

Student opinion should be heeded, and sugges- 


Btions relayed to the faculty. It is necessary because 


me! this feature of personnel work that the per- 


sonnel man should not be a teacher. He should be 


fF" intermediary not regarded as a faculty member. 


Nor is he in the administrative department, for he 


mill often be called on to act as an intermediary 
e'ween the faculty or the students and the deans. 
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The duty of the administrative officers is to 
execute rules. In some cases the effect of rigid 
enfercement will be detrimental to the welfare of 
the individual and may even cause a general dis- 
turbance among the students. Rules have to be 
made and should be carried out wherever possible, 
but there should be exceptions to be based on the 
best final outcome for all involved. A wise ex- 
ception will often bring more respect than rigid 
enforcement. The personnel department should 
study the case of the student, and recommend on 
the basis of effect, the proper application of the 
rules, or the exception to be taken. 

It is obvious that the work discussed above will 
require attention to the student not only in his 


“freshman year, but all through his college career. 


As far as intelligence and ability are concerned, 
there should be no reason why if a student can 
complete his freshman and sophomore years, he 
cannot successfully complete the remaining two 
years. It is in the junior and senior years that 
the work of the personnel department can be most 
helpful, in eliminating unnecessary failure. 

3y the beginning of the junior year it is neces- 
sary to choose a major. Too often the major 
is chosen because of like for a certain professor, 
a good grade received in a prerequisite, or some 
other trivial reason. The personnel man should 
try to determine and show the student what would 
be the best course to follow. Tests are available 
to indicate whether a person is an introvert or an 
extrovert. Aggressiveness can be tested, and 
finally the Strong Vocational Interests test is of 
value. There are so many types of business and 
professions, that only a general basis education can 
be given except in professional schools. But by 
these tests the major interests can be shown. If 
by conference the student can be shown the possi- 
bilities in the field of his major interest, and the 
relationship between given courses and this interest, 
much will be accomplished toward the end of a 
proper choice of a major, and toward realization 
of the fundamental principle of relationships be- 
tween obligations and the resulting rights. If 
possible the student should be encouraged to make 
the acquaintance of men in the field of his major 
interest to get their opinions and to see for himself 
what conditicns actually are. 

This plan of personnel work requires of the 
department a broadening scope of powers, with 
special emphasis on study of environmental con- 
ditions affecting the student while in college. It 
requires a department as disconnected as possible 
from the general faculty. Men who will under- 
stand and be sympathetic with the problems of the 
student and who will inspire confidence are 
necessary. 

By utilizing such a system it is possible that at 
least a few additional graduates would realize 
actualities and the happiness of these people and 
their usefulness to society would be increased. 
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After the Depression— What? 


By ARTHUR DEAN 


Most any one can prophesy. Just now there are more people ex- 
plaining why we are in a world-wide depression than are forecasting 
what we will have after the depression is over. 

So far we have “turned so many corners where prosperity is just 
ahead” that we are more confused than ever on when we will see the 
blue sky. 


During the World War we sobered — young as well as old. Starting 
with Armistice Day we commenced to blow ourselves — old as well as 
young. For the past fourteen years the extremists have had full sway 
in literature, art, music, dress, dieting, and conduct. By no means have 
all these extremists been young people. 


The books, scenarios, plays, and diets have been written by oldsters 
for “THE MODERN AGE” and have been adopted by both oldsters and 
youngsters. 


After the depression, which is as serious in its psychological effect 
on people as war, will there be great sobriety or a great let-down in so- 
cial conventions? Will books be more serious and less dishonestly blurbed ? 
Will plays get back to parlor scenes or will the beds be brought into 
the parlor? Will music be more or less refined, rhythmic and romantic? 
Will we have more ’isms and ’ologies on how to get something for noth- 
ing? 

I don’t know. This much may be possible. The longer the de- 
pression the soberer we will become and the more sober we become 
the greater will be the let-down when it is over. 


If this be true we may expect a great deal of spending of money 
for so-called “luxuries.” A world that has been self-denying is not going 
to keep on denying itself when it feels denying is not necessary. A 
world that cannot get any fun out of its present leisure because it does 
not know what may come next isn’t likely to sit down and twirl its 
thumbs when it sees prosperity on the horizon. 


Copyright. 
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CHARACTER WORKSHOP 


Conducted by JOSEPH B. EGAN 
Editor, The Egan Monthly Service in Character Training 


feo 


Nature Supplies Us With Arguments 


T IS REASONABLE to suppose that, since 
the child is essentially a product of natural 
forces so far as body and even his emotions 

are concerned, he would be particularly susceptible 
to arguments drawn from the natural field tending 
to develop within him proper character traits. 

Assuming that this premise be true it become: 
the duty and the problem of the educator to analyze 
the natural conditions surrounding the child, and 
draw from them those arguments which are par- 
ticularly forceful. Without doubt the child wishes 
for well-being, physical, emotional and mental. He 
wishes for well-being because out of such a con- 
dition flows satisfaction and joy in living. As 
he looks around him, under what circumstances 
does he find this condition of well-being promised 
to him? Is it promised in powerful, convincing 
form in those forces which threaten him, which 
tend to cripple him, or in any other way offer to 
endanger his own particular well-being? The 
answer is, of course, emphatically, “ No!” 

Such being the case, there rises within the 
child a fear of such threatening forces which is 
almost instinctive, and which, until broken down 
by environmental conditions, tends to constantly 
warn him and preserve him from their ill effects. 
For instance, the child in the poorer sections of 
our cities is warned against the ill effects of alco- 
hol through the ugly and repulsive aspects that it 
presents in the drunken human form. The child 
is warned against the ill effects of nicotine by his 
first contact with the cigarette. He learns by 
experience to understand that wherever he 
comes in contact with ugliness, error, distortion, 
lying, vice, or any other harmful agencies, he 
must be on his guard. 

In the same primitive way he leans naturally 
and inevitably towards the beautiful and con- 
‘tructive and upbuilding things of life. He finds 
joy in the forms of beauty presented to him by 
the flowers, animal life, sunshine and all the other 
agencies that tend to produce within him a feel- 
ing of pleasurable well-being. He senses, when he 
's with such things, that he is in the safe-keeping 
of the beautiful and noble. 

It should be very easy, then, for the teacher, 
each day in the school term, to bring to the child’s 
consciousness the knowledge that when he is in 
the presence of the beautiful, the good and the 


true he is m the presence of the sate, the up- 
building forces that work for his joy and his 


future welfare. 


As though to supplement the teacher’s work 
nature lavishes her arguments in all seasons up 
the school. It is, for instance, an inspiri 
glorious thing for any child to see through t! 
microscope the hidden beauties of the snow, 
marvel at the ingenuity of the maple seed, to 


lost for a second in the golden glory of the dande- 
lion. History, art, science, music, all bring to 
the teacher’s hands treasure chests of argurnents 
along these lines, each one offering convincing 
proof that out of the good, the true, and beautiful 
only, flow those elements that upbuild and make 
sure an ultimate success in whatever one wishes 
to do. 

Let us consider how this thought is brought out 
in the following story, particularly noting how the 
deft movement of the Doll Man’s finger over the 
moist clay transforms that which was ugly, because 
it was untrue, into that which grows beautiful as it 
approaches truth. 


Ouestion—What has been said is no doubt theo- 
retically true, but just what am I, a teacher 
in the sixth grade, to do about it Monday 
morning ? 


Answer—The beautiful and up-building forces are 
always at hand to help us. You control your 
own personal appearance, your manner of 
meeting your pupils, your words, your smile: 
all these may be made beautiful and up- 
building with no end of personal benefit to 
you. 

You have trodden a maple leaf under foot 
on the way to school; it carried onto the earth 
a marvelous message of growth, rhythm, de- 
sign, and service. 

The air waits for the throb of beautiful 
music. 

A flower will be a silent but powerful 
second for you as it sits upon your desk. 

The sky is always beyond the window pane, 
and the clouds go down to the sea. 

Wherever beauty lifts its radiance there is 
your argument. Use it to convince the child 
that beauty, order, love up-build, and ugliness, 
disorder, hatred tend to destroy. 


355 
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THE DOLL MAN 


From The Egan Monthly Service in Character ‘Training. 
Copyright. 


S usANNE pressed her stubby nose against the 
big glass window. The roly-poly Doll Man inside 
laughed down at her from his low stool, and 
turned the baby doll he was making so she could 
see the face. One cheek was beautifully colored, 
but the other was like pale chalk. Susanne wiped 
the last tear from her eyes, sniffed a little and 
smiled-—the weakest, little crooked smile in the 
world. 

The Doll Man leaned over and said something 
to her, but the thick plate glass window kept his 
words from her ears. She shook her head 
slightly and the Doll Man beckoned to her with his 
forefinger. 

“ Tears?” asked the jolly Doll Man. “ Who 
ever heard of tears in eyes like yours? Can’t you 
smile just one big, brave smile?” 

Susanne hiccoughed heavily,.and then did her 
best. 

“Maybe,” said the Doll Man, “ you could tell 
this little friend here all about it! Eh?” 

Susanne’s eves darkened again with tears, which 
she bravely held back. ‘“ Mother—wh—whipped 
me,’ she said. “ She—she told me not to go down 
to Stevens’ P—Pond, and I went. She said every- 
one had to obey or get into t—trouble.” 

The roly-poly Doll Man nodded his head. 
is right,” he said. 
indeed, I do.” 

“You!” cried Susanne. 
just as you—you pleased.” 

The Doll Man smiled. From a moist pile near 
by he took a handful of clay. With skillful fingers 
he fashioned a doll’s head. Susanne gasped. 

What was he doing? Why, the doll haf? a 
horrible, big, hooked nose, and one ear was as 
big as a donkey’s, and its chin—why, its chin 
stuck right out straight. 

The Doll Man chuckled as he held the doll up 
to the light. 

“Tt’s—it’s terrible!” gasped Susanne. 
terrible!” 

“ Just like all things that come about when we 
disobey just laws,” said the Doll Man. “ See what 
my disobedience has done to this doll-head of 
mine. Whoever saw a nose like that? Whoever 
saw a chin like that? They came into being be- 
cause I disobeyed the laws that have worked to 
shape the human face.” 

“And I suppose that’s what happens inside of 
us when we disobey our m—mothers,” said 
Susanne. 

The roly-poly Doll Man nodded his head. “You 
must remember that,” he said. “ Just remember it 
all your life. My little Susanne, the beautiful 
things come to us through obedience. Do you 
doubt it?—then watch!” 


She 
“Even I have to obey. Yes, 


“I thought you did 


‘sé Tt’s 
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With deft fingers the roly-poly Doll Man tre. 
shaped his doll’s face. He glanced now and then 
at Suzanne. He was done in a moment. What 
had happened? Where was the long nose and the 
pointed chin, and the donkey’s ear? All smoothed 
away. 

Susanne gasped and clasped her hands. “ Why, 
it’s like me,” she cried. “It’s just like me when 
I’m happy and want to laugh.” 

The roly-poly Doll Man handed the doll to 
Susanne. 

“You are right,” he said. “ Laughter goes with 
obedience and—” the roly-poly Doll Man leaned 
over and flicked away a tear from Susanne’s 
cheek—“ and tears always go with disobedience.” 


You are invited to submit Character 
Questions to Mr. Egan for considera- 
tion in “Character Workshop.” 


Our Profession 


By ELMER HOLBECK 
Principal, Woodrow Wilson School, Passaic, N.J. 


OQ HAVE the powers to make this earth 
TT a more decent place is sacred. Few things 
are more important in our civilization than the 
public schools. 

But to get the most out of our work we must get 
down to the child’s level, and then sympathetically 
and understandingly take him by the hand and 
guide him over the troublesome waters of inexperi- 
ence, to the Rainbow land of knowledge, beyond. 
Though it offers a splendid opportunity for service, 
it is a real challenge and responsibility, and one 
that is often not appreciated nor understood by 
folks in other work. 
The compensations of teaching are inherent 

the work itself. The joys of guiding, 
helping, and elevating children to greater achieve- 
ment are boundless. The real rewards of teaching 
are those which come to us through the successes 
and accomplishments of our products. 

We must remember that our profession is not 
the biggest, not the richest, not the most comper- 
sating one in terms of financial gain; but it is big 
enough for one determined not to lose a single part 
of it, rich enough to reward persistent labor, and 
beautiful enough to deserve our faith, love and 
devotion. 


in 


“Were half the power that fills the world with terro' 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts. 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts.” 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 
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BOOK TABLE 


OUR UNITED STATES. History for 
Upper Grammar Grades and Junior 
High Schools. By William Backus 
Guitteau. Cloth, 672 pages. New 
York, Newark, Boston, Chicago, 
San Francisco: Silver, Burdett and 
Company. 

In the issue of October 26 we re- 
viewed “The Story of the American 
People.” In the issue of November 16 
we reviewed “The History of Our 
Nation,” and now we are reviewing 
“Our United States.” 

“The Story of the American People” 
was written to fascinate children with 
history and impress upon them the won- 
derful story of America. “The History 
of Our Nation” was written and 
published to be admired by every 
lover of artistic writing, illustrating 
and bookmaking, giving a dignified, un- 
biased record of the way our country 
has made history through a series ot 
vital crises. 

“Our United States” is written by 
an admirer of those who have made our 
United States and is for the use ef 
teachers who earnestly desire to make 
better citizens of a better country. This 
is Dr. Guitteau’s fourth school history. 

Every book of his has been skill- 
fully adjusted to the age of the chil- 
dren who were to study it. He is an 
artistic professional author of text- 
books. 

The maps and illustrations have a 
distinct personality. Indeed “Our 
United States” has no trace of a sus- 
picion that there has been any other 
school history of the United States, 
It is complete in every particular in its 
presentation of what has made the 
United States of the past and present, 
written as no one else could have 
written it. 


ELEMENTS OF PUBLIC SPEAK- 
ING. By Ruth Bryan Owen. (Fore- 
word by William Lyon Phelps.) 
Cloth. 195 pages. 31 West 47th Street, 
New York City: Horace Livewright, 
Inc. 

Congressman Ruth Bryan Owen 
by inheritance, personal talent and ar- 
tistic practice of oratory will attract 
attention to a book on public speaking 
as would no one else. The foreword by 
William Lyon Phelps would attract at- 
tention to any book of which he would 
say: “This book is the result of much 
observation, much reading, much exper- 
lence, and much reflection. Its sug- 
gestions are eminently sensible, its il- 
lustrations from history impressive, and 
its style clear and forcible.” 
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William Jennings Bryan rescued 
oratory that had been in a state of 
coma for a decade by one world 
famous political oration, and his daugh- 
ter has put women among American 
orators gracefully and effectively. 

It is cause for universal gratitude 
that she has given such wholesome ad- 
vice so attractively when an entirely 
new variety of public speakers are to 
appear in American life because of 
new issues created by a new civilization. 

Far above the significance of this 
book as an aid to individuals who as- 
pire to personal power through public 
speaking is the influence it will have 
as an inspiration to men and women 
to perfect their talent for the pro- 
motion of a better mankind through the 
new civilization and education that are 
resulting from the birth throes of the 
tragic experience through which the 
world has passed. 


CITIZENSHIP IN THE MAKING. 
By Lela Hatfield Burwell, Portland, 
Oregon, and Joseph F. Gould of the 
Boston Board of Superintendents. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 204 pages. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company, Inc. 
Portland, Oregon, and Boston have 

united in the creation of school text on 
the making of citizenship that meets 
the latest requirements of history, 
economics, wars and politics in the 
making of intelligent citizens for the 
enjoyment of America to-day. 

It is really high and masterful skill 
to produce a school book today that 
wastes no time and space on non-essen- 
tials, that omits everything that is so- 
cially, economically and_ religiously 
undesirable, and “Citizenship in the 
Making” meets every condition without 
pretending to play safe, 

Each chapter is a forceful unit, meet- 
ing every need of youth or adult, 
native or foreign born, and provides 
every aid to a clear understanding of 
facts, approaches everything attractively 
with setting that assures _per- 
manence of use when needed ever after. 

In the first chapter in six pages 
the discovery of the New World from 
987 to 1492 and 1580 is attractively 
told. 

Attention is called to 22 words that 
may need special thought. 

There are nine questions that safe- 
guard facts that might otherwise escape 
emphasis. 

There are four subjects which will 
interest people, young and old, if they 
discuss them. 
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Teachers are helped to do the right 
thing in the right way. 

We regard this book as a really 
great creation in education when it is 
of prime importance that everything 
must be learned in the least time in the 
most effective way. 

THE WONDERFUL STORY OF 
MUSIC. By Ellen Friel Baker. Il- 
lustrated by Carle Michel Boog. 
Cloth. 326 pages. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell. 

This is literally a wonderful book 
largely because of the twenty full 
pages with from ten to twenty pictures 
on each page presenting attractively 
and emphatically the “Story of Music” 
as it is told by an artist in expression as 
well as in appreciation of music. 

Unfortunately for an incidental ap- 
preciation of the book the plan repre- 
sents, conversationally, the telling of 
the story by a brilliant woman to two 
children, so that on opening the book 
at random one gets an impression of a 
childish method of approach. 

As a matter of fact this is the most 
complete account of the evolution of 
the development of music from nature 
for the enjoyment of human nature and 
the evolution of the reed, brass, string 
and percussion instruments that we 
have seen for the enlightenment of chil- 
dren, youth and adults. 

No school should be without this 
book, and any teacher will be more 
adequately equipped to think about 
music who has basked in the atmosphere 
of this “Wonderful Story of Music.” 


Books Received 


“Modern Italian Culture.” By Flor- 
ence Trail. Philadelphia, Pa.: West- 
brook Publishing Company. 

“Examining the Examination in 
English.” By Commission on English. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 

“Useful Science.” By Weed and Rex- 
ford. Philadelphia, Pa.: John C. Wins- 
ton Company, 

“The Clarendon Latin Course.” By 
Arthur Clendon and J. H. Vince. New 
York City: Oxford University Press, 
at the Clarendon Press. 

“George Washington Workbooks.” 
Grades 4 and 5, Grades 7 and 8, 
Grades 8 and 9, Grades 9 to 12. By 
Howard Wilson, Florence Wilson and 
Roy Price. Richmond, Va.: Johnson 
Publishing Company. 

“The Alpha Individual Arithmetics,” 


Rook 6, Part 1.—‘‘Achievement Tests 
in World History.’”’ By Andrews and 
Andersen.— “Twenty Tests in Com- 
munity Civics.” By Howard C. Hill.— 
“A Technique of Study,’ to accom- 
pany “Introduction to Education.” By 
Clapp, Chase, Merriman.— “Biology 


Notebook.” By Meier and Meier. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Ginn and Company. 

“The Canterbury Tales.” By Geof- 
frey Chaucer, translated by Ernest 
Hill. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 


“Social Process and Human Prog- 
ress.” By Clarence Marsh Case, New 
York City: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 

“The Wonderful Story of Music.” 
By Ellen Friel Baker—“How Our 
Government Is Run.” By Inez N, 
McFee. New York City: Thomas Y., 
Crowell Company. 


“Education of a Princess.” By Marie 
Grand Duchess of Russia, translated 
under supervision of Russell Lord, 
New York: The Viking Press. 
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On the Columbia Network 
Key Station WABC 
Eastern Standard Time 


Monday, November 23 


230 P. M. American School of the 
Air—*“Massasoit '—History 


Drama. 
6.00 P. M. Current f£vents—H. V. 
Kaltenborn. 


10.30 P. M. Toscha Seidel, Violinist 
with Concert Orchestra. 


Tuesday, November 24 


2.30 P. M. American School of the 
Air—Music of Countries 
bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean — Also Geography. 

6.00 P. M. National Security League 
Broadcast Series. 

7.30 P. Kaltenborn Edits the 
News. 


Wednesday, November 25 

11.15 A. M. Musical Alphabet—Ralph 
Christman. 

230 P. M. American School of the 
Air—“Don Quixote” Lit- 
erature Drama. 

6.00 P. M. Bill Schudt’s “Going to 
Press.” 


. 10.30 P. M. Columbia Concerts Cor- 


poration Program—Brosa 
Quartet and Guida Gra- 
dova, Guest Artists. 


Thursday, November 26 


11.00 A. M. Thanksgiving Service 


from Washington Cathe- 


dral. 

7.30 P. M. Kaltenborn Edits the 
News. 

8.45 P. M. Angelo Patri, “Your 
Child.” 


Friday, November 27 


3.45 P. M. Columbia Educational 
Features—Dr. Charles B. 
Davenport, “Heredity and 
Disease.” 


Saturday, November 28 


10.00 A. M. Jewish Art Program. 

11.00 A. M. New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Children and 
Young People’s Concerts— 
Ernest Schelling, Conduc- 


tor. 

7.00 P. M. The Political Situation in 
Washington Tonight — 
Frederic William Wile. 


THIS WEEK ON THE AIR 


Nationwide Radio Broadcasts Selected For Their Educational Euheesat 


9.30 P. M. National Radio Forum 
from Washington, D. C. 


On the National Network 


Eastern Standard Time 


Monday, November 23 


2.00 P. M. Health Talks on preven- 
tion of seasonal illness 
(WEAF). 

4.00 P. M. National Music League 
(WEAF). 

6.45 P. M. Topics in Brief, Lowell 
Thomas (WJZ). 

8.00 P. M. Dramatic Sketches, epi- 
sodes in American Revolu- 
tion (WEAF). 

8.30 P. M. Death Valley Days, pioneer 
days in the Northwest 
(WJZ). 


Tuesday, November 24 


9.00 A. M. Morning Glee Club, Male 
octet directed by Keith 
McLeod (WEAF). 

2.30 P. M. “Where Gentlemen Can 
Really Find Blondes,” 
talks on Norway by Mrs. 
Petch (WJZ). 

2.45 P. M. Women You Read About, 
Ruth Hale (WEAF). 

3.00 P. M. Music in the Air, A pro- 
gram designed to interest 
listeners in self-expression 
at the piano (WJZ). 

400 P. M. Magic of Speech, Vida 
Ravenscroft Sutton 
(WJZ). 

6.45 P. M. Topics in Brief, Lowell 
Thomas (WJZ). 

7.45 P. M. Back of the News in Wash- 
ington, by William Hard 
(WJZ). 


Wednesday, November 25 


9.00 A. M. Morning Glee Club, Male 
octet directed by Keith 
McLeod (WEAF). 

6.00 P. M. Music Treasure Box, by 
Pierre V. R. Key (WJZ). 

6.45 P. M. Topics in Brief, Lowell 
Thomas (WJZ). 

9.00 P. M. Chicago Little Symphony, 
orchestra under direction 
of George Dasch and talk 
on investments (WEAF). 


10.00 P. M. Rochester Civic Orchestra 
directed by Guy F. Harri. 
son (WJZ). 


Thursday, November 26 


4.45 P. M. Great Moments. in Science. 
auspices of Children’ 
Science Fair (WJZ). 

9.00 P. M. The Jungle Man by (yx;. 
veth Wells (WEAF). 

6.30 P. M. The World Today, James 
G McDonald (WEAF) 

6.45 P. M. Topics in Brief, Lowel 
Thomas (WJZ). 

7.45 P. M. Famous Fallacies of Busi- 
ness, by Merle Thorpe 


(WJZ). 


Friday, November 27 


11.00 A. M. NBC Music Appreciation 
Hour (WJZ and 

2.00 P. M. Sports and Recreation by 
Captain Charles B. Scully 
(WEAF). 

4.15 P. M. Radio Guild play, “Le 
Bourgeois” (WJZ). 

6.45 P. M. Topics in Brief, Lowell 
Thomas (WJZ). 


Saturday, November 28 


6.45 P. M. Topics in Brief, Lowell 
Thomas (WJZ). 

7.15 P. M. Laws that Safeguard So- 
ciety, by Dean Gleason L. 
Archer (WEAF). 

8.00 P. M. Danger Fighters (\\JZ). 

8.00 P. M. Civic Concert § Service 
Program from Chicago 
(WEAF). 

8.30 P. M. Economics and Psychol- 
ogy (WEAF). 

9.00 P. M. Chicago Civic = Opera 
(WJZ). 


Sunday, November 29 


12.30 P. M. Biblical Drama (WEAF). 
1.15 P. M. Walter Damrosch Hour 
(WJZ). 
230 P. M. Moonshine and _ Honey- 
suckle (WEAF). 
3.30 P. M. Dr. S. Parkes Cadmat 
(WEAF). 
5.00 P. M. Gilbert and Sullivan Gems 
(WEAF). 
5.00 P. M. Dr. Harry Emerson Fos 
dick (WJZ). 
6.00 P. M. Catholic Hour (WEAF). 
9.00 P. M. Our Government, by David 


Lawrence (WEAF). 
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NEWS OF EDUCATION 


Education in Kansas Undergoing Change 


Cheap Wheat Brings Realization That Fine Buildings Do Not 
Mean Better Learning; State’s Viewpoint Alters 


TOPEKA, Kansas.—Since its first 
settlement Kansas people have fixed 
convictions that their ideals could be 
attained only through the proper edu- 
cation of their children. But, like many 
‘dealists, they have mistaken form for 
substance and have allowed their eyes 
to mislead them. 

From the earliest times whatever 
was advocated in the interest of edu- 
cation was, accepted and paid for by 
the people. The Legislature and local 
covernment bodies were allowed and 
often urged to levy taxes and issue 
bonds without restraint to erect and 
equip school buildings. 

Back in 1927 Kansas with a popula- 
tion of 1,800,000 had school receipts 
totaling $42,717,000, while Connecticut 
with 1,636,000 had receipts of only 
$33,770,000; Maryland with 1,597,000 
had only $22,413,000 and all other states 
with populations, of about the same size 
were far below Kansas in both receipts 
and expenditures. Since then Kansas 
undoubtedly has forged further ahead, 
but too great a portion of the expendi- 
tures has gone into fine buildings. 

The state seemed to be operating 
on the theory that if a child went to 
school in a fine building then a fine 
education would follow. For many 
vears only desultory efforts were made 
to raise the standards of teachers and 
superintendents. 

This condition might have gone on 
indefinitely if prosperous times had 
continued. But when wheat went down 


to twenty-five cents a bushel, oil sold 
for twenty-two cents a barrel and live 
stock and other commodity prices were 
below production costs, the taxpayers 
began to take stock. With their annual 
tax bills amounting to more than $135,- 
000,000, and the total returns from this 
year’s productions of agricultural and 
mineral products estimated at not more 
than $250,000,000 at current’ prices, 
taxpayers began to look at their mag- 
nificent school buildings, to estimate 
their cost, and to contemplate just what 
education was and should be. 

It was discovered that an analysis of 
total tax receipts and disbursements 
showed approximately fifty-five per 
cent. of all taxes collected went to 
maintain the schools. 

Then people began to tell each other 
that the multiplication table may be 
learned just as easily and quickly in a 
comfortable log schoolhouse as in a pa- 
latial building. They began to tell each 
other that secure comfort is more to 
be desired than precarious elegance— 
especially in school buildings. Then this 
thought came to expression: It is more 
important to have a good teacher work- 
ing in an ordinary building then it is 
to have an ordinary teacher working 
in a fine building. And there is agita- 
tion throughout the state to call a halt 
in extravagant school constructions and 
to devote more attention to improved 
standards of study and to raising 
the qualification requirements of the 
teachers. 


Septuagenarian 
Still Studies 


SAN FRANCISCO.—This is not al- 
together the age of youth, says Mrs. 
Adeline De Walt Reynolds, University 
of California Extension Division stu- 
dent. An enthusiastic believer in the 
adage, “Never too old to learn,” Mrs. 
Reynolds, past seventy-five years, re- 
cently enrolled in her ninth extension 
division correspondence course with the 
university. An excellent student, she 
has completed four courses in French, 
three in German and courses in political 
science during the past several years. 
Rather reluctant to enroll in her first 
education by mail” course with the 
University, she now declares : “Education 
should be a lifelong process.” 


Six Van Deusens 
In One College 


ONEONTA, N. Y.—The Van Deu- 
sens are well represented at Hartwick 
College which opened three years ago. 
Robert Van Deusen was the first stu- 
dent to enroll. Now two of his brothers 
and three sisters are also students. Four 
of them will be in the first graduating 
class. They are the children of the 
Rev. R. J. Van Deusen. 


France Gives $2,000 

For Language Scholarship 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—The French 

Government has presented to Harvard 

University 50,000 francs (approxi- 

mately $2,000) to be used “in strength- 

ening the friendship between this coun- 
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try and France by spreading the knowl- 
edge of the French language.” The 
income will be used every two years as 
a scholarship for a student of the 
French department working for a doc- 
torate who could not complete his 
thesis without several weeks’ study in 
French libraries or archives. Word of 
the gift came to Harvard from J. C. J. 
Flamand, honorary consul of France 
at Boston. The scholarship will bear 
the name of “Traveling Scholarship of 
the French Government.” 


French Approve 
Esperanto Teaching 

LYONS,  France.—The municipal 
council, presided over by Mayor Ed- 
ouard Herriot, voted a resolution urg- 
ing the ministry of public education to 
start the teaching of Esperanto in the 
public schools. “In consideration of the 
fact that the pacification and rapproche- 
ment of peoples will be hopeless so 
long as they can speak only in their 
national tongues, the municipal council 
of Lyons expresses a hope that teach- 
ing of the Esperanto language will be 
made obligatory in the public schools 
all over the world,” the resolution 
stated. 


Convict to Take 
College Course 
MONTREAL.—For the first time in 
the history of the Queen’s University 
a convict in Portsmouth penitentiary 
has made application to enter the arts 
course and do his studies in prison. 
The applicant is a youthful long-termer. 
In the last five years he has passed all 
Ontario departmental examinations 
from entrance to high school. The uni- 
versity work will be sent to him by the 
head of the extra-mural department at 
Queen’s. 


New York Starts 
School Relief Fund 

NEW YORK.—A tentative budget 
of $1,000,000 for the School Relief 
Fund during the coming winter and 
spring was adopted at a meeting of 
the school superintendents recently. 
The fund, which will be raised by 
monthly contribution pledges from 
teachers, principals and other employees 
of the Board of Education in all! 
branches of the school system, will be 
used to provide food, milk, clothing 
and other necessaries for children in 
the public schools whose families are in 
financial difficulties. The amount sub- 
scribed this year is nearly double that 
which was raised last year, it was said, 
when $402,000 was distributed. 
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RURAL EDUCATION 
Mail Courses for Children in 
Saskatchewan 

REGINA, Sask.—To carry education 
to children in remote settlements where 
adequate schools are difficult to main- 
tain, the provisional government of 
the Province of Saskatchewan, Canada, 
has developed the use of correspond- 
ence courses until this year it has an 
enrollment of nearly 10,000, according 
to J. T. M. Anderson, Minister of Edu- 
cation, who sponsored the plan. To the 
lessons given by printed instructions 
also has been added this year a series 
of half-hour radio talks five days a 
week. 

This population of this wheat-pro- 
ducing province is more than seventy 
per cent. rural, living in widely scat- 
tered settlements. The correspondence 
school was organized in 1925. Included 
among those now-enrolled are children 
whose homes are situated outside or- 
ganized school districts, crippled and 
ailing children whose disability pre- 
vents them from attending school, 
adults who are anxious to acquire the 
rudiments of an education but whose 
age prevents them from attending 
grade school, and returned soldiers 
whose education was interrupted by 
war service. 

The courses for the first eight pub- 
lic school grades are prepared by pro- 
fessional teachers. There is no charge 
for tuition, and readers are supplied 
free of charge to the six junior grades. 
Approximately 6,000 students are tak- 
ing high school courses. Some of these 
are studying entirely at home and 
others are supplementing the work of 
the rural courses they attend. The high 
school courses are organized by uni- 
versity specialists, and follow the course 
of study prescribed by the Department 
of Education. A year’s work in each 
subject is divided into about twenty 
lessons, each of which requires about 
two weeks’ study. 


Bars New Schools 
In State’s Budget 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Still striving to 
balance the budget of the State, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt sliced about $4,000,000 
from the estimates of the Education 
Department at a recent hearing. From 
an estimate reported to have ranged as 
much as $10,000,000 above the $115,000,- 
000 appropriation of last year, the Gov- 
ernor was able to effect an _ initial 
$4,000,000, but by arranging for 
curbing the building program for 
state educational institutions during 
the coming year. In the past few years, 
it was remarked, construction of 
strictly State institutions, such as nor- 
mal schools and experimental stations, 
has practically brought the plants up 
to required needs and the avoiding of 
new building next year will not impair 
the efficiency of the institutions. 


Parents Back 
Inquiry Fund 

NEW YORK. — The United Par- 
ents Associations of this city have 
written to Dr. Frank P. Graves, State 
Commissioner of Education, pledging 
their support of his budget request for 
$50,000 to conduct an investigation of 
the “pedagogical efficiency” of the New 
York City school system, recently au- 
thorized by the State Board of Regents. 
The letter to Commissioner Graves was 
made public by the federation, which 
wrote that it would urge approval of 
the special fund by Governor Roosevelt 
and, if necessary, the State Legislature. 
A broader scope for the inquiry was 
urged by the organization. 


Honor School 
Started in New York 

NEW YORK.—An honor school in 
which students of high standing are 
organized into separate classes has 
been started this term at the James 
Monroe High School, the Bronx, under 
the direction of Dr. Henry E. Hein, 
principal, it was revealed recently. For 
admission to this special division stu- 
dents must attain an average of at 
least seventy-five per cent. in their 
studies and must pass in all subjects. 
Fifteen honor classes have been es- 
tablished. The system was adopted to 
allow the brighter students an oppor- 
tunity to do more extensive work with- 
out being retarded by slower students. 
The organization of a group of stu- 
dents at the school known as “Minute 
Men” also was announced by Dr. Hein. 
On three selected days members ot 
this group will go to the various official 
classes and, with members of the Good 
School Conduct Group, will speak to 
the classes on “Character Building.” 


College Cuts Price 
Of Football Tickets 

ABILENE, Texas.—A fifty per cent. 
reduction in the price of tickets for 
football games at Simmons University 
this season has been announced by the 
athletic council. “We are making this 
move,” the management said, “in a 
spirit of co-operation, taking into con- 
sideration the general reduction of 
prices and income over our section 
of the state this year.” 


School Girls to Live 
on Island 

MELBOURNE, Australia. — 
Nearly a hundred Australian 
grammar school girls will go 
native—under strict control—on a 
coral isle off the coast of North 
Queensland. School lessons will be 
continued and their attire will be 
of the scantiest, so that they may 
receive physical benefit from the 
Australian sun. 
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SIGN LANGUAGE 
Orientalist Offers Universa) 
Code of Terms 
NEW YORK.—Sir Edward Denison 
Ross, director of the School of Orien. 
tal Study in London, who recently ar. 
rived in this country to deliver a ser- 
ies of lectures on Asiatic art, Poetry 
and literature, explained a plan for 
what he termed “a _ universal code of 
terms,” by which, he thought, Many 
things in life would be simplified. 
By means of less than 1,000 script 
signs, most of which would be bor. 
rowed from the Chinese, the same idea 
could be conveyed to all who kney 
them, but could be interpreted by each 
in his own language. Sir Edward made 
it clear that he does not believe in th. 
feasibility of a universal language an; 
went on to explain his theory of sigy 

language. 

“To begin with,” he said, “I should 
introduce a limited number of charac. 
ters for universal use in connection 
with public notices in towns and roads 
and railway stations and so forth. |y 
every land such notices would be 
posted in the language of the country 
and in the universal script. This woul 
greatly accustom people to the use of 
this code. 

“Moreover, each character would 
have its own number, and those num- 
bers would serve, as they already do 
in China, for cables and telegrams. 

“No hardship would be imposed on 
the school children,’ he added, “if the 
mastery of one thousand Chinese char- 
acters were made compulsory. Apart 
from the international advantage of 
such a script, there could be no better 
training for the mind of school chil- 
dren than the learning of such charac- 
ters. I personally have often taught 
children a number of these characters 
and have always found that they learn 
them quickly and also they think tt 
great fun.” 


Rochester School 
Renamed for Edison 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The name 0! 
the Rochester Shop School has bees 
changed to the Thomas Alva Edison 
Technical and Industrial High School 
by resolution of the Board of Educa 
tion as a memorial to the inventor. 


Special Privileges 
For Soviet Teachers 
MOSCOW. — The 480,000 schoo! 
teachers in the soviet union were 
cently put in the same class with the 
most privileged proletarian elements ” 
the matter of food rations, living 94" 
ters and other necessities. The gove™ 
ment took this step with a view to 
proving jobs. About seventy per cel! 
of all the teachers, 336,000 of them, @* 
in village schools, where conditions 
life are especially hard for persons Ss" 
ficiently educated to be teachers. 
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A Few Dollars Invested In 


Holden Book Covers 


Will Protect and Preserve a Few Hundred 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ident in point of service in the 
Own Radio United States at the present time. His Mental Failures 


LAWRENCE, Kan. — Seventy-nine 
members of the University of Kansas 
faculty participated in 518% programs 
broadcast in the 1930-31 school year, 
according to a report completed for 
H. G. Ingham, director of programs, 
by Miss Gladys Baker, who handled 
the details of arranging programs last 
year for the university’s broadcasting 
station, KFKU. Broadcasting for the 
1931-32 season will occur from 11 to 
11.30 a. m. daily ; at an evening hour to 
be selected; and in connection with 
football and basketball games. Eighteen 
different departments and schools of 
the university were represented on the 
air last year in the 318 faculty pro- 
crams. Through the glee clubs and 
orchestras more than 200 students also 
participated in the KFKU programs. 
In addition to these there were other 
special programs, including six musical 
vespers, the homecoming rally and 
commencement and baccalaureate scr- 
vices. 


Boone Descendant 
College Head 

CALDWELL, Idaho.—William Jud- 
son Boone, descendant of Daniel 
Boone, is said to be the oldest college 


Washington Bicentennial 


Prepare schools for partici- 
pation by providing GEORGE 
WASHINGTON WORK 
BOOKS—pupil material with 
exercises and tests for 
grades 3-12. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 
ICHMOND ATLANTA DALLAS 
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record equals that of the late Charles 
Eliot of Harvard. For forty years he 
has been president of the College of 
Idaho, which he opened in the prayer 
room of the Presbyterian Church, with 
two students present. Mr. Boone’s idea 
was to provide “education under posi- 
tive Christian influence.” The diminu- 
tive institution had its beginning in a 
city laid out by two youths, one of whom 
was Andrew Mellon, now Secretary of 
the Treasury. Although reported to re- 
ceive a salary less than that earned by 
the average carpenter, Mr. Boone has 
Steadtastly declined increases and re- 
fused to leave his school for financial 
betterment. Recently he received a cer- 
tificate attesting fifty years’ member- 
ship in the Phi Delta Theta fraternity. 
He is a descendant of Daniel Boone. 


Experts Investigate 
Education in China 


SHANGHAI.—Four noted European 
educational experts have arrived at 
Shanghai to investigate China’s educa- 
tional problems and to make recom- 
mendations through the League of 
Nations for changes and reforms. They 
will spend three months in this country 
traveling extensively, conferring with 
Chinese, foreign and mission educators 
already busy in this field, and investi- 
gating all manner of educational insti- 
tutions, from the old-style native 
primary schools to the Chinese modern 
prototypes of foreign universities. The 
visit of these educators, who will draw 
no remuncration except traveling ex- 
penses paid by the League, is the result 
of an understanding reached last May 
between the Chinese Government and 
the League of Nations, under which 
four groups of experts will assist China 
by studies of finance and economics, 
transit and communications, public 
health and public education. 


Challenge Schools 
CHICAGO.—There is no greater 
challenge to education, said Dr. John 
Dewey, of Columbia University, than 
the fact that persons suffering from 
various mental disorders require as 
many beds in institutions as those suf- 
fering from all other diseases com- 
bined. “I do not wish to suggest the 
school has caused these breakdowns.” 
Dr. Dewey said, in addressing the Chi- 
cago Regional White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection. 
“Rather,” he continued, “these break- 
downs grow to a much greater extent 
out of maladjustment 
family 


in home and 


province of education to develop more 
positive immunity against these mental 
and moral failures?” 


Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so | 
ofter feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your | 


EYES from irritation and keep 


them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chi-ago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


FoR Your 


| EYES | 
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Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 1389 Fage Ave. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Send for cireular and registration form free 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 808 Title Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 


130 BLAIR STREET 


a) SCHOOL AUTHORITIES No charge. Reliable Service 


ITHACA TEACHERS AGENCY 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Turn to Teaching 
In Depression 

TORONTO, Ont.—The economic de- 
pression which has had its effect in al- 
| most every faculty of the University 
| of Toronto has had the opposite effect 
in the Ontario College of Education, 
ae the dean of that institution has an- 
nounced, He stated that the jump in 
attendance had been due to two causes: 
First, most of the students, who grad- 
uated from the faculty of arts in May, 
had been faced with unemployment and 
had turned to the teaching profession as 
| a last resort; second, many men and 
| women who had been working in 


| > various professions for many years had 


been thrown out of work and were de- 
termined to engage in teaching. The 
reserve staff of the Toronto Board of 
Education has more than eighty teach- 
ers on its list. But he intimated that the 
a majority of these would find employ- 
ment before Christmas. Never has the 
calibre of students attending the On- 
tario College of Education been so high, 
he reported. 


Condon and Maphis 
| On Illiteracy Tour 

2a RICHMOND, Va.—Dr. Charles G. 
| Maphis, dean of the University of 
Viginia summer quarter and director 
of the Institute of Public Affairs, has 
started on a tour of the southern states 
as a part of the nation-wide work. to 
wipe out illiteracy. Dr. Maphis and 
Dr. Randall J. Condon, former super- 
1} intendent of schools in Cincinnati, have 
just been appointed members of the 
| ak national advisory committee on illiter- 


acy. They will engage in important field 
service under the direction of Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the In- 
terior. While Dr. Maphis is working 
in the South, Dr. Condon will be busy 
in the West. | 


Dimnet Holds Culture 
-True Aim of Colleges 
BUFFALO.—A plea for through- 
ness in education was made by Abbe 
Ernest Dimnet, famous French edu- 
cator, at the annual meeting of the 
State Association of Teachers’ Col- 
lege and Normal School Faculties here. 
“Formerly,” he said, “students were ex- 
pected not to play with the classic 
languages but to know them. That is 
the difference in the treatment of mod- 
ern and classical languages today. The 
atmosphere must be one of require- 
ment and the students will know Latin 
and other classical languages as they 
know the modern languages.” The uni- 
versity, Abbe Dimnet asserted, must 
have for its object not the dispensation 
of principle learning but the instilling 
of culture. Education, he said, means 
the very best in everything. “If the boy 
of fifteen can distinguish between good 
and trash, his education is complete, 
though he knows little,” Abbe Dimnet 
declared. The whole process of educa- 
tion must start from the beginning, he 
said, declaring more importance must 
be attached to the training of the baby. 
One of the great losses for most of us, 
he went on, is that as we grow older we 
forget our childhood, and it is vitally 
necessary that the educator of children 
should not forget. 


ile | Year Book of Washington School 
bP) Springfield, Massachusetts, 1930 - 1931 


Itt Written by the Children of Washington School 
| Grades 1—6 and Kindergarten 
COMPILED BY SARA E. CHASE, PRINCIPAL | 


CONTENTS 


rt Letters We Have Written 


| bef Books We Have Read 


Trips We Have Taken 
Clubs We Have Formed 
Magazines We Have Published 


Posters and Pictures We Have 
Drawn 
News Bulletins We Have Issued 


Trees We Have Studied 
Stories We Have Written 
Plays We Have Produced 
Rhymes We Have Made 
Diaries We Have Kepi 


Summaries, Reports and Riddles 
We Have Written 


Floor Talks We Have Given 


1] | Pages - 93. Illustrations - 11. Price - 65 cents. 
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Grins 


Between Grinds 


May Be Milk 

“Waiter, there’s something queer 

about this coffee—it tastes like cocoa” 

“Oh, beg pardon, sir, I’ve given you 
another customer’s tea by mistake.” 


Bottomless Pit 

Aunt Liza's former mistress was talk. 
ing to her one morning, when suddenly 
she discovered a little pickaninny stand. 
ing shyly behind his mother’s skirts, “Js 
this your little boy, Aunt Liza?’ gh 
asked. 

“Yes, miss, dat’s Prescription.” 

“Goodness, what a funny name 
Auntie, for a child! How in the world 
did you happen to call him that?’ 

“Ah simply calls him dat becuz Ah 
has sech hahd wuk gettin’ him filled” 

Changing Times 

Smith (sighing)—“Times certainly 
have changed.” 

Robinson—“How so?” 

Smith—“Why, at a little family party 
last night the women talked politics 
while the men got off in a corner and 
exchanged recipes.” — Border Cities 
Star. 


Well Known 
Harper—“Say, do you know any- 
thing about that fellow Fergson? He 
wants to borrow $25 from me.” 
Little — “Know Fergson? Why I 
know him as well as I know you I 
wouldn’t lend him a dime.” 


Metered Service 
“Bothered much by hitchhikers when 
you're out riding?” 
“Not now. Tried a new plan. As soom 
as I get out of town I show the sigt 
‘Taxi’ on my car.” 


A Family of Fractions 
Gwen, aged six, was chatting willl 
the man who had come to fix the wit 
dow shades. Little Miss Curiosity. plied 
him with questions about his home aft 
wanted to know if he had any sisters 


“Three half-sisters,” he told her, “aia 


two half-brothers.” 

“Goodness!” said Gwen, “are you tht 
only whole one in your family?"= 
Boston Transcript. 


Positive Identification 
He—“That driver ahead must © 
Miss Fiditch, my old school teachef. 
She—“Why ?” 
He—“She seems to be so reluctall 
about letting me pass.” 
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Meetings To Be Held 
NOVEMBER 


3-298: Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, Seeretary C. J, Heatwole, 300 
Lyric Building, Richmond: Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

94-25: Association of Public Schoo] 
Trustees Of Virginia, Secretary F. 
Diehl, Farmville: Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

96-28: Texas State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Secretary R. T. Ellis, 410 
E. Wetherford Street, Fort Worth: 
Corsicana, Texas. 

96-28: Texas State Teachers’ 
ciation (colored), Secretary 
Tatum, 711 Poplar Street, 
mont: Beaumont, Texas. 

97-28: Central Association of Science 
and Mathematies Teachers, Secre- 
tary W. F. Roecker, 3319 North 
i4th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
Chicago, Lllinois. 

97-28: Idaho Education Association, 
Secretary John I. Hillman, 331 
Sonna Building, Boise: Boise, Idaho. 
97-30: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Secretary C. B, Dyke, 
Short Hills: Atlantic City, N. J. 
9s: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland, Secretary M. I. Protz- 
Washington 


Asso- 
Beau- 


Univer- 


man, George x 
sity, Washington, D. C.: Atlantic 


City, New Jersey. 

9s: Association of Teachers of Math- 
ematies in the Middle States and 
Maryland, Secretary Norma Sleight, 
Shippen School, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania: Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

98: College Conference on English 
in the Central Atlantic States, Sec- 
retary Karl J. Holzknecht, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York 
City: Atlantic City, N. J. 

24-December 4: Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States, Secretary Guy E. 
Snavely, Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege, Birmingham, Alabama: 
ingham, Alabama. 

DECEMBER 

8: Southern Commission on Higher 
Institutions, T. H. Jack, Emory 
University, Atlanta, Georgia: Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

-5: New York State Association of 
District Superintendents, Secretary 
Mrs Emma C. Chase, Monticello: 
Syracuse, New York. 

$-12: American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Secretary Z. M. Smith, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana: New York City. 

17: Adult Education Association of 
Southern California, Secretary D 
Lewis, Santa Paula: Tenth Street 
School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

28-31: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Section 
Q@., Secretary W. L. Uhl, University 
of Washineton, Seattle, Washine- 
ton: New Orleans, Louisiana, 

28: American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism, 
Secretary H. H. Herbert, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla.: 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


28-31: American Catholic Historical 
Association, Secretary Rev. Peter 
Guilday, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C.. Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

28-30: American Historical Associa- 
tion, Seeretary Dexter Perkins, 


University of Rochester, Rochester, 
New York: Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
28-30: Council on Education for 
Journalism, W. Grosvenor Bleyer. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison: 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
Clation, Secretary -R. C.. Moore. 
Illinois: Springfield, I1- 
Inois, 
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ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for 


certainly be of 
QUALIFIED 


_teachers from every state in the Union and can 
‘ Service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


A & B EK R T 45TH YEAR.—Executives and teachers for 
all kinds of Public School work, and men 

TEACHERS AGENCY and women for good positions in State 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. Teachers Colleges, Universities, and Private 
CHICAGO, ILL. Schools, in good demand. Many thousands 

535 Fifth Ave., New York have secured PROMOTION through this 
Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. Agency. Why not you? Booklet free. 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS 
AND FOREIGN AGENCY 


Recommends instructors, teachers, tutors and governesses for 
leges, schools and families. Careful selection for individual needs. 


MISS AGNES HOOKER - MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
Successors to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 


19 WEST 44TH ST. 
NEW YORK 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C. WILBUR CARY, Manager 
37 Pearl St., Hartord, Conn, 


Our business is done by recommendation in 
answer to direct cal/s from employers. 


ROSE E. BRADBURY, Manager GEORG: H. LARRABEE, Manager 
1% Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Clapp Memorial Bidg., Portland. Me, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, MANAGER 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 
Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Vickett, Prop. S Beacon Street, 


4 A Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678 Member Established 1885 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established 1889 > 
31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. B. F. Mannion 
(Broadway at 16th Street) Miss M. B. Gosman | 
Algonquin 1756 


Telephone 
We have been SUPE ns teachers to the Public and Private Schools for 
e have no branches. All applications for member- 


over forty years. 

ey all requests for teachers receive the personal attention of the 
anagers. Call, write, or telephone us for careful personal service. 

Agencies 


Member National Association of Teachers’ 


Managers 


Good Positions for good TEACHERS in § ! son 
Always Available in many States wow 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


327 PERRY BLDG. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 8 BRANCH OFFICES 


PRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


47 Winter st, Boston, Mass. 


: ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ Long Distance Telephones 
Office and Residence 
_ PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
AGENCY | Member of* National Association of Teachers’ 
Agencies 
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The Newest Geography 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


A Textbook in the New Geography 


BY 
De FOREST STULL ROY W. HATCH 
Teachers College, Columbia and State Teachers College, Montclair, 
University New Jersey 


Sets a new standard among geographies i in pictures, 
maps, and activities. Twice as many pictures as the 
ordinary geography. 


A new geography of international understanding 
and co-operation. Sets a new pace in interest and 
in the practical value of the references. 


Written by two practical teachers who have had 
long experience in teaching children of the ages for 
which the book is intended. 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Dalias 
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